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AGRUEPRLGRA Bs sut to the inquiry, what are the causes of the | Baga, people seem astonished, as though some 





| 
The following is somewhat of a sad picture, but 


if it is drawn correctly, (and we fear it is nota 
mere fancy sketeh,) it should be presented to the 
view of all who are weitwishers of agricultural 
We 


before we can apply remedies. 


improvement, must know what is wanted 


(From the Maine Farmer.) 

AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS OF MAINE. 

Though cares and duties of another kind have 
diverted my mind from the objeets which the 
Maine Farmer is particularly designed to pro- 
mote, Ihave, in the discharge of those duties, 
learned some facts which have a bearing on the 
subject of Agriculture. The present is a singular 
crisis with the farmers of Maine. J had no idea 
until lately, what a revolution had taken place in 
the situation and prospects of the Farmers of 
Maine. 


It has been said that Maine is a good stock- 
raising country, but cannot raise her own bread, 
If this be true, our situation is deplorable, at least 
in this section of the country. A few facts will 
suffice to establish the truth of this position. In 
taking the valuation of this town, we found asmall 
fraction less than one swine to a family. A frac- 
tion less than two cows. A little more than one 
ox. Something over half a horse, and about 50 
sheep over and above the number exempted from 
taxation, Of young stock under four years old, 
less than three to a family ; so that there will not 
be, for three years to come, one neat creature to 
each family to sell off, and keep our number good. 
This is a gloomy picture for a town, where al- 
most all the inhabitants get their living by farm- 
ing. Indeed, in the foregoing estinuate, I have 
not included the family of any person who does 
not own land, and do something at farming. And 
small as this number is, hay has been searce this 
spring; and as the prospect is a present, another 
winter will find us as destitute as the last. 

{It is true there are some causes which have 
produced this diminution of stock, which may not 


probably sopn occur again; but some of them | 


must exist to some extent, unless a revolution 
takes place in our practice of farming. 

The inquiry naturally arises, what has produced 
this result? ‘The severity of the two wiuters last 
past, have done much, no doubt, to thin off the 


stock. But this is not all. Less hay is cut than 
formerly, ‘This spring, the grass is in many pla- 


ces, either totally killed, or thinned out to that 
degree that there can be, with the most favorable 
season, but little hay cut; and the pastures yield 
a scanty pittance of feed, unless where the defect 
is supplied by bushes, 

But aside from all these causes of a temporary 
nature producing such a result, there are others 
remaining of a fixed nature, which must produce 
similar results, though less in degree, 


falling off in the quantity of forage ? 

In my opinion, the following are some of them. 
|'Too close feeding is one. It is a practice in the 
|country, generally, to feed mowing land as long 
las possible in the spring. Nature then exerts her- 
'xe'f to the atmost of her power to produce a crop 
}of hay, and if, peradventure, the farmer is lueky 


enough, with his dog, and wife, and children, 


| with the feeble aid of a log or brush fence, &e., | : ; ; + 
| }eoutinue their labors until the public sentiment is 


{to keep the cattle out until haying is done, the 
cattle then take their full swing. The very face 
of the earth is gnawed off. The pastures of course 
are kept as short as hungry cattle can keep them. 


, 





less skies than almost any other country. 
action, when the land 
most rapidly, the more volatile parts of the vege- 


hy the indications which we discover in the growth 
of the sorrel, &e., in our soil, that there is not 
carbonate of lime enough 


in our soils to 


|these substances, the soil soon hecomes unfit for | 
Even the manure | 
}dropped by the cattle is left naked to the surface, | 
nd its most valuable properties hie away, after | 


the growth of valuable plants, 


la 
| 


| those drawn from the soil by the agents we have 
|}mentioned, And this is not all; many people 
are so afraid of covering their manure in the soil, 
when spread on ploughed land, that they harrow 


itin so lightly as to leave much of it uncovered 





manures and vegetable substances we mention- 
ed. 

Nature, ever watchful and vigilant, now covers 
the earth with such plants as will grow, and where 


moss, as the last resource to prevent absolute ster- 
ility. 


Another cause of this resu't is found in sue- 
cessively mowing our fields quite too long. — In- 


stead of breaking therm up while they produce a 
good crop of grass and turning under a liberal 
dressing for manure, we crop with the scythe as 
long as possible,—then turn the cattle on, glean 
every straw, and take every leaf they can pick 
up,—the stnin the mean time has free access 
to the soil, and carries off, as we said before, 


to our lands. 
when the grain comes off, not to sow grass seed, 
This is a miserable practice, though I 
so myself; [have seen the folly of it 
ken it forever. 


have done 
and forsa- 


A neglect of root culture, also, has had an ef 
fect in producing this state of things, There 


some others. 





lect in this thing, in this section of the country, 


table substances in the soil. And if we may judge | 


nothing else will flourish, spreads a carpet of 


The almost naked seil is exposed to the action | 
produced by the rays of the sun, in more cloud- | 
This | 
is first cleared, carries off | : ; ; , 
fsome particular properties which are not volatile 


by the soil, and this follows suit with the other | 


| 


| the 
the volatile substances of the manure in the soil. | 

A defect in seeding our Jands well with grass | 
seed, has been another prolific source of injury | 
It is very common, when we sow | 
grain with the intention of ploughing the land | 
| divided into scparate governments, with diverse 


must be a revolution in this particular, as well as But our interests are the same ; 
Indeed, so great has been the neg- | Stvictions, our regulations are the same 5 


} 
| 


5 others, 
retain | 


strange thing had happened, 

‘These are some of the reasons which TU believe 
have produced this state of things, and will, if 
persevered in, render the country miserably poor, 
But which had 
the 
state of sterility in the production of hay and pas- 
turage. But 1 find some of your correspondents 
are awake on this subject, and [hope they will 


| 
+} eR he th : 
these causes seemed to be those 


most direet influence in producing sucha 





entirely corrected in this respect, 


I would observe, though | believe that leaving 
ithe soil too naked, has generally a bad effect, that 
[ consider pasturing with sheep an exception to 
this rule. Perhaps the animal oil which abounds 
in the wool of sheep, is some of it worked into 
the soil; and itmay be theirdung and urine have 
those in’ other But however this 
may be, the fact is certain, that the benefit of their 


as manures, 
inanure is longer retained in the goil than sore 
J. J. 


- 


Peru, June, 1837. 

OUR COUNTRY. 

The immense quantities of flour, which, since 
the rivers and canals have been freed trom their 
icy barriers, have found their way to the cities 
of the sea-board, principally New York and New 
Orleans, must serve to convince us of the vast re- 
sources of the west, as well as read a useful les- 
son to those individuals, who, speculating on the 
wants of the people, have, during the winter, re- 
fused a fair compensation for bread, and with a 
miser-like grasp, held their flour until the time of 
Never have the ad- 
different 
sections of the same country been more clearly il- 
lustrated than by the events of the last few months, 
Foreign trade has, it is true, thrown a million or 
two of bushels of grain into the country, but not- 
withstanding this partial supply, had not these fa- 
cilities of intercourse been created, the population 
on the would at the moment 
have been ina state little short 
Now the surplus provisions of the great west, is 
readily, and with mutual benefit, exchanged for 
the of the 


remunerating sales is past. 


vantages of easy intercourse between 


sea-board present 


oft starvation — 


mantiuctures and merchandise 
east, 

So extensive is our country,so diversified is its 
soil and climate, that a general failure of the crops 
through the whole extent is seareely to be appre- 
hended. Were the United States like Europe, 
and contradictory interests, with but impertest 
means of communication, and those fettered with 
the most vexatious restrictions, a failure in one 
section might be attended here, as we know they 
have been there, with the most disastrous results. 
our Inws, Our re- 
one part 


of our country cannot long flourish at the expense 


that if a man plants a quarter of an acre of Ruta Of another ; and where the wealth and happiness 
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of one, is the wealth and bappiress of all, there 
must be a constant tendency to the equalization 
of benefits, 
States, is easy and free ; where transportation on 


Where the intercourse, as in these | 


Nature’s highways, or the constructions of art, is) 
without restriction or limit, it is beyond the pow- | 
er of one section permanent y to oppress another, 
or seareely possible to imagine a situation in 
which industry and economy will not assure an 
abundanee of the necessaries of life. The erops 
may partially fail in one seetion, but experience 
shows that the surplus from the surrounding dis- 
tricts will immediately fill the void ; and such is | 
our highly favored lot, as to soil and climate, that 
we have nothing to fear except from our folly or 
imprudence, Ample supplies will always exist itt 
the country—to properly apportion them is our 
own business.— Gen. Fr. 


SPRING WHEAT. 
By the subjoined paragraphs on this subject, it 
will be seen that the expediency of a partial sub- 
stitute of spring wheat, for their fall seeding, ts 


agitating the minds Of enterprising turmers in 
different sections of the country, Phe plan strikes 


us as one decidedly worthy of favor; and we trust 
itimay find such faver—so far as to afford a true 
test of its merits—with the farmers of every see- 
tion of our State. As one crop, or species of 
grain is found to prove uncertain, the obvious 


remedy is to resort to others, and, whenever prae- 
ticable, to avoid relying too much on any one de- 
scription. By inereasing the variety of bis pro- 
ducts in this connection, the farmer increases | 
therein his yearly aggregate, and thus multipiies 
his holds upou fortune, The tast season has been 
a powerful monitor en this point,—Lancaster ( Pa.) 
Examiner, 


Spring Whegl.—Sore of the farmers in this | 
section, are beginning @o turn their attention. to 
raising spring wheat, ead much interest is felt to 
ascertain Whether our climate and soil are adap- 
ted to its growth. ‘The importance of this sub- 
ject to agriculturists, entitle it to all the attention | 
that can be bestowed upou it. Some experiments 


have been made the present season, and we wave | 
been made acquainted with the result in one in- | 
siance, in which it has proved suceessful, We 
have now in our office, a bunch of heads, taken | 
indiscriminately trom a field belonging to James | 
Renshaw, Tsq. of Adams county, which are re. | 

| 


markably large and well filled. We are informed 
the crop is a most luxuriant one, the stalks stand- | 
ing very thick upon the ground, and the heads | 
generally of the size of the sample. The seed 
was imported from Europe, and was sown the 
firstof April. ‘Thus in the space of less than 4 
montis, a beautiful crop bas sprung up and ma- 
tured. We advise every farmer not to suffer 
another season to pass by, without sowing some 
of this wheat, if only enough to satisfy themselves 
of its adaptation to our soil and climate —Car- 
roltonian. 


Spring Wheat.—~The severity of the winters, 
for several years past, having destroyed much of 
the fall seeding, and having mainly contributed 
to bring about the failure of the wheat crops, ma- 
ny farmers are beginning to turn their attention 
to the culture of spring wheat, It has been seed- 
ed in small quantities, only, with the view of 


jlow Bearded Wheat, the present season, of which 


}ces of the Fair, whieh have been widely circala- 


}specimens of allthe best and most useful products 
lof New England industry, at the Hall of Exhibi- 


1 

‘ 

} 

| 

| 

|and wheat dealers are now and lave been endeav- | 
| 

} 

| 





making the experiment, and of testing its adap- 
tation to our soil and climate; and, as far as our 
knowledge of these experiments extend, they 
have been attended with the best success. En. 
eouraged by the suecess of the few who have- 
tried the spring wheat, many have determined | 
to reserve a portion of their grounds, the ensuing | 
fall, for spring seeding. —W hile on thissubject we 
will mention an experiment made with the Yel- 


we have just been advised. A> gentleman in 
Delaware, whose wheat looked not very prom- 


ising, was induced in the early part of the spring 


to make atrial of this wheat, He accordingly | 
procured and seeded a quantity of it, and has had 
the great gratification of seeing it come to matu- | 
rity, giving promise of an abundant yield.— Caro- | 


line (.Ud.) eLivocate. 


| 
| 
TRE 
FPatr or Tur Mecuanic Assoctration.—The | 
time is fast approaching for the much talked about 
and much experted from, exhibition of the me- 
chanie skill and ingenuity of N. England, whieh | 
takes place at Faneuil Hall, on the IS8th of Sep- 
tember next, under the patronage of the Massa- 


chusetts Mechanic Association, who have appro- 


priated a large sum ta defray contingent expen- 
ses. The wumber of articles already registered 
ou the £ Entry Book ”? is quite large, and the noti- | 


ted, have created a spirit of enulation amongst 
manufacturers and mechanics, which will produce | 


an excellent effect, and coneentrate the finest 


tion. The display of clofhs from our great man- 
ufacturing establishments, promises to be, and 
no doubt will be, the best ever witnessed in Bos- 


ton, 


| 


The variety of machinery, curious and practi- | 
cal—models, in large and ia miniature—speci- | 
menus of good workmanship, by all the mechani- | 
cal crafts,—will be numerous. ‘The ingenuity of | 
woman, too, will be exhibited in all that is effee- | 


ted by that little, but powerful instrument, the | 


i needle,and displayed in allthe beauty of cunning | 


workmanship. The ladies’ department will be 
rich in fancy articles, and works of utility, and | 
we anticipate a grand show of beedlework, em- | 
broidery, clothing, artificial flowers, wax-work, | 
and all that is produced by their plastic hands.— | 
Boston Trans. 


Ohio, July 22, 1837. 
Sprecutatrors.—We understand that heavy flour | 


orirg to buy the wheat crop on the ground. We 
have heard of their offering $1,50 per bushel, and | 
advance one half the purchase money, We hardly | 
think the farmers in this section will enter into 
any such agreement. Such an operation could | 
benefit none but the speculator. If farmers are | 
willing to do that, a few monopolists can get pos. | 
session of the whole wheat crop, and regulate pri- 
ces to suit their own pocket—and we certainly 
have had enough of that kind of business the past 
$f wheat should be worth $1,50, the far- 
mers can get it without any difficulty, and if it 
should be werth more, who should have it but 
the farmer? ‘The trade of this country is too 
much controlled by heartless speculators now, 
and the facilities for still more oppressing the peo- 
ple, should, instead of being increased, be lessened. | 


season, 





Farmers must keep a vigilant eye over their in- 
terests 3 they are assailed on all sides, by those 
who will show them no merey.—Weslern Agri- 
cullurist, 





SUGAR BEETS. 
The following letter, from an intelligent and 
practieal farmer, addressed to B, M. Hollinshead, 


Esq. of this city, (Philadelphia) we most respeet- 
‘fully commend to the attention of our readers,— 


Farmer’s Cabinet. 

“In answer to thy inquiries as to the value of 
the beet sugar erop, I may state the following 
facts asthe result of my own experience, and from 
which f come to the conclusion that, for the pur- 
pose to which | have applied them. there is no 
crop better adapted. The Ist crop of beets | raised 
wus in 1835, when I planted about the sixth part 
of an acre, in the middle of the sixth month, 
(June,) and from which T gathered 75 bushels ; 


those [ planted in rows about 3 feet apart, and 


ubout one foot between each plant; from this ex- 
periment [T found, that to raise 450 busl.els of the 


ibeet-root onan acre of ground, required much 


less labor than a crop of common potatoes. Nei- 
therdo I consider this an average estimate of what 
might be produced, for the foilowing reasons :— 
Ist. They should be planted earlier in the sea- 
son, that in case any of the seed should fail to 


/come up, (as some of mine did,) the vacancies 
/might be filled by transplanting from places where 


they would be too thick ; and in sowing the seed, 


jenough should be put in the ground for that pur- 


pose, 2. They might be planted much nearer 
together, say the rows two feet apart, and about 
eight inches between each plant in the rows — 
there would be then sufficient room to give them 
all the necessary culture. My object in raising 
this crop, was to make an experiment in the way 
of obtaining sugar, at the suggestion of an indi- 
vidual who had that object in contemplation for 


‘several years; but from our limited knowledge 


of the process necessary to the accomplishment 
of that end, were notable to succeed further than 
in obtaining tolerably good molasses. I discoy- 
ered, however, that but little was lost in conse- 
quence of the failure, because the pumice (that is 
the roots after being ground and pressed) proved 


l10 be very good food for either cattle or sheep. 


By feeding on this, my cows yielded an addition- 
al quantity of milk. If for sheep, there was noth- 
ing perhaps much better, in consequence of the 


‘root being reduced to such very small pieces.— 


The last year, Lagain raised another crop, but 
under the same disadvantages as the year previ- 
ous—not getting my seed in the ground suffi- 


| ciently early to admit transplanting, and have all 


the benefits of the season, which was rather an 
unfavorable cGne for this, as well as most other 
crops, in consequence of so much cold weather. 
I had, however, a large quantity of beets, which 
I have fed away to cat'le to good advantage, ma. 
king use of the tops, in the early part of the fall, 
us food for cattle. I have fed my cows chiefly 
with them, and find they give more milk than be- 
fore, and of a good quality. 
| am, respectfully, thy friend, 
Joun Jackson.” 
Darby, Del. Co., 1st month, 1837. 





Copper has recently been obtained from an ore, 
quarried in Torrington, Ct, by Mr Israel Coe, 
proprietor of the brass kettle manufactory there. 
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VOL. XVI. NO. 6. 


(For the New England Farmer.) 


POUDREITE. 
How we manage some things. 


Mr Eprror: — Eating and drinking and some 
other common, or at least occasional employments, 
may in these days of refinement, be considered 
somewhat vulgar. Still eating and 
kinds of business which cannot be done by proxy, 


some other 


are, occasionally, very pecessary ; and, since you 
request cemmunications, I will tell you a little 
about how we manage some things. 
remarkably fond of the suffocating stench, and 
poisonous effluvia, fiom putrid excrements ; and 
as we wish to unite profit with comfort and elean- 
liness we take the following method. 


We make our backhouse front towards the 


south. ‘The seat is then placed on the north side, | 
so as not to be acted upon directly by the rays ot 


a hot summer’s sua. 

We oceasionally place a few cart loads of dirt 
near the north side of our backhouse. 

The lower part of the covering of the north 
side of our backhouse from a litthe below the top 
of the seat downwards, is a horizontal door, so 
hung that we ean turn itup and down at our leis- 
ure, and thus have free access to the parts below 
the seat, and can easily remove all offensive and 


supply fresh dirt when we please. Lime with us 
is scarce and dear — and according to Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, though quicklime removes the bad 
smell from putrid manures, and forms with them 
a valuable compost, yet the compost formed with 
putrid matters and quicklime, is less powerful as 


a manure than the compost formed of the same | 


putrid matters with dirt or soil instead of lime. 
We allow no vault for the retention of putrefy- 
ing feces and the production of poisonous gasses 
to be made under owr backhouse, but, instead of 
this we turn up the horizontal back door before 
mentioned, and throw a few shovel fulls of fresh 
and sweet dirt under the seat, and at suitable times 
we remove what has fallen under the seat, togeth- 
er with the dirt on which it fell—This we throw 
into a heap and cover it well with some of the 
dirt which we had previously placed near by, and 
again we also throw fresh and sweet dirt under 
the seat—Turn down the back door again, and 
all is sweet ard pleasant about the backhouse, and 
this operation which occupies from two or three 
to six or eight minutes, we repeat as often as is 


necessary to prevent the bad smell which would | 


otherwise be always arising from putrid excre- 
ments, 

[I said we like to unite 
cleanliness; and im this way with a little atten- 
tion, and a little labor, we are delivered from these 
seeds of cholera, and yellow fever, and from the 
poisonous and suffocating fumes, which are fre- 
quently so annoying to those who are oceasion- 
ally compelled to retire a while from public view. 


And with a family of six persons and a few loads | 


of dirt we form from one to two cords (of 128 cu- 
bic feet each) of a very valuable compost manure, 
which if lightly ploughed in, produces powerful ef- 
fects on corn or on English grain, If put into 
corn or cabbage hills, it ought to be slightly cov- 
ered with dirt before dropping the seed, Put 
into the hills and slightly covered with fine dirt 
before dropping the seed, I have seen nothing 
make cabbages grow like it. 


We are not 


profit, with comfort and | 


{ Itis of so volatile a nature that if spread and 


= 


| volatile a nature, that ulmost the whole of its fer- 


left on the top of the ground or on grass, we | 


should expect a great part of its value would be 
| lost. 

| If the droppings from the seat are allowed to 
jremain a considerable time before they are remov- 
Fed and well buried, the compost will be liable to 
with a kind 
iwhich sometimes attack 
&e, Under 


jhave got rid of the worms and saved our plants 


of worms or 
the of the 


these circumstances we 


ibe infested 


maggots 
roots corm, 


cabbages, 
jby watering the cabbages with lime water, pre- 


with a barrel of water. But prevention is better 
than And the of the 
| worms, let the droppings from the seat be remov- 
led and well buried betore the little flies and other 


cure, to prevent attack 


The eggs 


eggs in tt. ye 


foul feeders deposite their egg 
of the large flies, soon turn to flies, and in warm 
weather thoy fly away ina few days, and are not 
ithe cause of the mischief of which we have been 
speaking. 


Now by making compost as above described, 


tilizing virtues are lost to the soil, 

And now, Mr Editor, if any persons rather than 
to keep things about them clean and wholesome, 
are still determined to regale their olfuctories with 
the poisonous fumes of putrid privies, at the cost 


of feeding upon musty wheat and rye, inported 


hat great expense fvom Russia and Germany, IT sup- 


}ite gold 


pared by mixing six or eight quarts of quick lime | 


and using it judiciously, | should suppose that a | 
! 


fainily of six persons might net only have a great 
addition made to their cleanliness, their health, 
and their comfort, but might also have a yearly 
addition to thei barrel of flour. 


income of a 


, Surely this, in hard times, is a thing not to be des- | 
putrid matters from the place, and we can also | 


pised. 


nose that in this land of liberty we must allow 
them the privilege of doing so, although by so 
doing the nation is drained of a great amount of 
Yet we should greatly 
prefer seeing a practical attention given to the di- 


and treasure, 
reetions of that great teacher, who told his disci- 
ples to ‘© Let nothing be lost!” 
Yours, respectfully, H. 
E. H. Conn. June 28th, 1837. 


(For the New England Varmer 
Two Heapep Rye.— Wr Editor: Enclosed I 


send vou two heads of Rye, which grow from one 





straw. ‘The rye beards are all broken off but you 


may depend on its being rve. Tt has been in my 


possession for perhaps more than twenty years, 


jund is the only instance of two rye heads grow- 


‘ 


ling frem one straw, which | have ever seen, 


We certainly should not be willing to sel! | 


the compost we make in a year, in this way, for | 


one barrel of flour, even if it have the most ap- 
proved faney brand which connoisseurs admire. 

And the compost, if it contains a proper quan- 
tity of dirt is nota bad smelling manure after it 
has lain a few months, 

Now then let us calculate a little. Massachu- 
| setts at this time, probably, contains six or seven 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Then let some 
course be taken, which would save to every six 
persons an additional barrel of flour yearly, and 
}there would be a yearly saving of a hundred 
thousand barrels of flour for Massachusetts, and 
| probably about 50,000 barrels for Connecticut. 
And 150,000 barrels of flour at $10 per barrel, 
would amount to one million five hundred thousand 
dollars!!! Surely this is an amount worth mak- 
At this 
for 15,000,000 persons (ihe supposed population 
of these United States,) would be 2,500,000 bar- 
re!s of flour, which at 810 per barrel would 
amount to twentyfive million of dollars in one 
year!!! 

But in cities this plan of making compost, with 
dit, cannot be conveniently carried into full ef- 
fect for want of reom, 


ing some exertions fr, rate the saving 


In cities they may keep their backhouses sweet 
with lime; and inay 
nure, 

Suppose then we 


thus prepare a valuable ma- 


follow the plan of making 
compost with dirt, (as before described) only in 
| the country, and instead of 150,000 barrels of flour 
‘have only 100,000 barrels for Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, this at $10 per barrel would amount 
to one million of dollars! And this in bard times 
would be no very small amount, And if one 
million of dollars might be saved annually in 
Massachusetts aud Connecticut; 16 or 17 millions 
of dollars might be annually saved in the whole 
of these United States by the same means !! 


When the article in question is dropped pro- 
miscuously on the surface of the ground, besides 

















Respectfully, yours, 


Asa. M. Hour. 





tye Brean. — There is such a fastidious and 
perverted taste among our farming interest with- 
in the last few years, that the good old fashioned 
brown loaf in some famiies has almost disappear- 
ed, and flour bread whieh will kill a dog, as prov- 
ed by experiment, in fiftyeight) days, is esteemed 
essential in order for politeness, by every village 
urchin, with half covered back even, and some 
children are laughed at hy these pinks of fashion, 
for having their luncheon of brown, 

But the prevalent use of flour bread has exert- 
ed a powerlul agency in filling our land with dys- 
With 
reference to this growing and wide spreading ca- 
lamity, | have thought the following article from 
the New England Farmer, Vol, V. No. 1, might 
be of service. 

** Even those,” says M, Jacob, in his recent re- 
port on the state of agriculture on the continent, 
“who can aflord wheaten bread, eat commonly 
that of rye trom choice, At the tables of the first 
furmmilies, both in Germany and Poland, though 
wheaten bread was always to be seen, [ retmuark- 
ed that the natives scarcely ever tasted it, and I 
have met many Englishmen who, after a long re- 
sidence in those countries, have given the prefer- 
enee to bread of rye. 

From the time f left the Netherlands, through 
Saxony. Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and Wirtem- 
burg till lL entered France; [ never saw, either in 
the bakers’ shops, in the hotels or in’ private 
houses, a loaf of wheaten bread. In every large 
town, small rolls of wheaten flour could be pur- 
chased, and they were to be seen at the tables at 
which foreigners were seated, 

Wheat is only used by the natives in making 
what our English bakers would call fancy bread, 
or in pastry and confectionary, 

If there be no foreign demand for wheat, the 
difficulty of selling is very great.”—Bristol Coun- 
ty Democrat. 


pepsia, that broad way to consumption, 


An ointment of Jard, sulphur, and cream of tar- 


being odious to the sight and the smell it is of so} tar, sinnmun red together, is good for the piles, 
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(From the G nesee Farmer.) 
WASHING SHEEP. 

In order to have wool command a good price 
in the market, or be in the best state for manu- 
facture in the family of the farmer, it is indispen- | 
sable that it be well washed ; and we have reason | 
to believe that this process is but very imperfectly 
perfurmed in) proportion to its importance, fn 
the first place, sheep are usually washed too ear- 
ly in the season. The weather should be warm, 
and the water should have time to be freed from | 
iis winter chill, before the washing of sheep is 
undertaken, Sheep now rarely lose their wool, 
in the spring; a reason that once was the most | 
successfully urged for early washing, and no loss | 
from this cause rises from waiting. ‘the health 
of the sheep, and the comfort of the washer, both 
demand that regard should be had to the temper- 
ature of the weather and the water, before the | 
process is undertaken,  Suffierent attention ts not) 
paid to tagging the sheep, or freeing them from 
hardened and accumulated dirt, before washing, 
Neglect here will always cause a serious loss, by 
injuring the quality, as well as lessening the quan- 
tity fit for market, 

There is great deficiency im ‘another respect, 
which should be corrected. Sheep are frequent. | 
ly washed, or rather wet, as if the process was | 
here intended for a frolic, not for use, Only get 
them into the water, and in the opinion of many, 
the grand object is accomplished. Now: sheey | 
should be washed clean ; if they are not, they may | 
as weil be let alone, and the time and trouble of | 
wetting thei be saved. Soap should be used 
when necessary, and the whole business should 
be conducted with care and attention. No more 
should be penned at once, than can be washed | 


| 


well and thoroughly within a reasonable time ; | 
to shut them up and keep them eight or ten 
hours without food, is a needless piece of cruel. | 
ty. 


It is the practice of many to drive their sheep | 


(of the margin of the tub, or through a saitable | 
|sized opening near the bottom. 


lof the wood, a substance that contributes much to 


‘amination of a field of wheat that | sowed over 
iwith lime, soon after it headed out, and T found 


We are also convineed that a majority of our 
farmers shear their sheep too soon after washing. | 
If sheep are washed as they should be to render 
the wool clean, much of the natural yolk or oil 


its smoothness and ease of working, is taken away. 
If sheared too soon after washing, the wool is 
destitute of this principle, and is apt to be harsh 
or tender, an evil that the greasing given by the 
manufaeturer, but imperfectly remedies. Sheep 
should be allowed to run several days after their 


wool is dry, always being careful to confine them 
to clean pastures, and the benefit of the delay will 
be felt not only in superior sefiness and quality | 
of the fleece, but in the greater weight and con- | 

| 


i sequent profit of sale, 





(Vrom the Maine Farmer.) 
WEEVIL OR WORM IN WHEAT. 


Mr Honumes: PT have just returned from an ex- 


an innumerable number of flies going up and 
down on tie straw, and the beards of the grain, 
to the almost total destruction of my crop of wheat. 
{ have also examined other fields of wheat, some 
sowed with lime at an early perioil, and others at 


later periods, and some not limed at all, and I 


found them all nearly im the like condition.— 
Therefore 1] must come to the conclusion that the 


vent the fly or weevil from injuring it, is far from 
being a sure preventive, f examined a field of | 
wheat a few days siuce, belonging to a friend, | 
who is much in favor of the ‘old tin pan system,’ 
or rather the system of sifting the seed through a 
wire sieve, or an old tin pan prepared forthe pur- 
pose, in order to separate the eggs of the fly from 
the wheat. The gentlemen to whom | refer, sift- 
ed, and sifted, last spring, until he shook hig arms 


| 
system of sowing lime or ashes on wheat to pre- | 
| 
| 
| 


} green clevel of the grain. 


i closed in a box, 


stage, and feeds on the pulp that surrounds the 
It remains in this state 


i but «few days, and then changes to a clirysalis, 
when he is generally deposited at the bottom of 


the hull that surrounds the clevel, or on the sides 
of the clevel. He is seen in this stage long before 
the grain is ripe, and after it is ripe, and I have 
also seen him in this state in: mid-winter, and I 
presume be remainsthus till the warmth of anoth- 
er spring brings him outa fly, prepared to go the 
reund again. H. K. 


SAW DUST FOR PACKING PLANTS. 

] have noticed in the agricultural papers, some 
accounts of the loss of a large number of Morus 
Multicaulis imported from France during the past 
spring, occasioned by neglect or inefficiency in 
packing. [ presume the material commonly used 
for preserving vitality of plants is moss. The 
kind denominated Sphagnum is the best for that 
purpose, as it retains moisture for a length of time 
and is not liable to fermentation. 

‘The moss however, besides that it is not always 
readily accessible, is, | believe, inferior to saw- 
dust, in both the qualities adverted to, When 
mixed with earth in equal proportions, and with 
a proper allowance of water, it will be many 
months before it can become dry, when securely 
By the way, boxe’ should be 
used in preference to mats—in all cases at least 
in Which plants are impatient of a removal; or 
when they are to be transmitted to a considerable 


| distance, 


Some years ago, f reecived a box of plants from 
the south, which were put up in the fall and sent 
to Charleston, to await the sailing of a packet,— 
It ley there three months, and did not reach me 
until quite Jate in the spring ; but on opening it, 
I found the contents in a fine growing condition, 

About the first of this year, I put up two boxes 
in the same manner—one to be sent to Boston, 
the other to Columbus, in Ohio. On the tweuty- 
third of May, the former was opened, and all the 


some two or three miles to a lake or river, for | almost from his shoulders, and he was confidently | plants were in a state of perfect preservation ;— 


washing, but the practice is a bad one, and gen- 
erally entirely needless. By driving them so far 
they frequently tire out, and always’get more or 
less dust and dirt fastened to their wool, There 
are but few farms, certainly but few neighbor- 
hoods, in which clear running brooks cannot be 


found, and with these, places for washing are ea- 
sily made, A tub, four or five fect in depth, and 
as many in diameter, such as is frequently used 
by the farmer for holding rain water, a trough or 
spout large enough to convey a suitable quantity 
of water to the tub, and a pen for yarding the 
sheep, are all that is required ; and these ean in 
most cases be provided in a few hours, At such 
a tub two men can wash easily, without being se- 





riously wet themselves, and with an entire a 
mand of the sheep at alltimes, Some prefer vats | 
of a suitable depth ; but the fact that vats are as | 
expensive as tubs ; thatthey can be used for noth-| 
ing else, while tubs when not wanted here, are | 
always useful elsewhere, would seem to render 

tubs preferable. This is, however, of little ial 
sequence compared with the benefits of washing | 
sheep at home ; a system which when once adop- | 
ted by the farmer, will be rarely exchanged for 
the laborious one of driving abroad, This meth- 
od of washing requires but little water; only just 
enough to flow oll freely, washing away the dirt 


and other impurities, either over a depressed part 


| counting on his hundreds of bushels of good clean 


Lonly before it hatches, and then the maggot finds 


wheat, free entirely from the weevils, and his | 
neighbois’ wheat Cut off through their neglect to | 
sift their seed ; but lo! his wheat is as much in- | 


jured as his neighbors’ ; this system is all moon- | 


shine. | 

1 believe we do not understand the nature or | 
habits of this fly—we must rub ail out, and begin | 
anew—and now ts the time to learn, while he is 
here with us, a bwing evidence cf his existence. 
There is an opinion prevailing among farmers, 
that the fly lays the egg by the side of the clevel 
of wheat, and the egg hatches there,and the mag- 
got commences eating the flour of the clevel as 
soon as he is hatched, and continues to eat till 
there is nothing but the hull left. This is a mis- 
take. ‘lhe weevils do not eat the flour of the 
wheat, and I challenge any one to show that he 
ever does so much as to make an incision through 
the hull. 





The fly that deposits the egg is a very small | 
brownish fly, and I believe deposits its egg in the | 


} crevice of the bull that surrounds the kernel or! 


clevel of wheat, but it remains there a short time 





its way down in the hull to the clevel of wheat, 
At this stage, he is extremely small, neither the 
egg northe maggot can hardly be discerned by the 
naked eye. ‘The maggot is very active at this | 


} 


having laid undisturbed for vearly five months. 
In the other case, though the box was small, and 
almost as late in reaching its destination, yet the 
plants were in a condition equally good. 

I have reason to believe that many of the losses 
sustained in the removal of trees and plants to a 
distance—and they are not few—are to be aseri- 
bed to the imperfect manner in which the pack- 
ages are made, Anaccidental delay, or unexpec- 
ted change of weather may materially retard the 
operation of planting ; and if such occurrences 
are net guarded against by the care of the nurse- 
ry-man, disappointment must frequently be the 
lot of customers. A Horricutrurisr, 
— Maine firmer. 


Raspingc Macuine.—!n Thorndike, we saw a 
very simple apparatus for grinding or rasping ap- 
ples, to make cider, which we thought would an. 
swer very well for rasping beets, Jt consisted of 
a short cylinder, about 8 or 10 inches in diame- 
ter, in which were driven bits of wire or headless 
board nails, in columns, about three or four in- 
ches apart, running spirally, lengthwise of the 
cylinder, and the nails or wires separated, per- 
haps,.a quarter of an inch. Vhis is made to re. 
volve at the bottom of a hopper, and close toa 

. a . ’ — ‘ 
hard facing on one side. the apples are crushed 
between the teeth on the cylinder, and the 


hard 


~t ibiainalgras wee NEO 
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facing, at the rate of about one bushel per min- 
ute. This apparatus is carried by water, It is 
owned by Capt. Timothy Ferrel, a very large far- | 
Thesame water machinery is made to turn 
A long 


lever swung in the middle, whieh ean be connec. 


mer. 
a large grindstone, and churn butter. 


ted with the grindstone crank, balances ap and 
down, and plies the churn dasher at the other 
end, ‘The butter from a large churn fullof cream, 
‘an be extracted in about five minutes, The wa- 
ter-power is noching but 4 little babbling brook, 
but Yankee ingenuity bas compelled it tc well 
work its way to a larger stream—to water horses, 
grind apples, turn grindstones, churn butter, and 
irrigate a fine home-lot.— Hamp. Gaz. 





We learn that the important and economical 
improvement in smelting iron ore, now practised 
in Great Britain, has been introduced with com- 
plete suceess, by the public spirited and wealthy 
proprietors of the extensive iron works in York 
and Lancaster counties—the Messrs Grubbs—ene 
of whom has recently returned from England, 
whither he with a view of 
examining the great Welsh and Seoteh irou works. 


wus induced to go, 


The improvemeut, as we understand it, consists 
in the application of heated uir, which, being gen- 
erated and retained in the furnace, instead of es- 
caping as formerly, thereby quickens the process, 
and produces ene-third more pig iron than here- 
tofore, For example, a furnace that used to yield 
eight hundred tons per annum, by the old meth- 
od, now gives tweive hundred tons,which at $30 
per ton for the pigs, on the additional 400 tons, is 
a gain of twelye thousand dollars in a single fur- 
nace, 

‘The consequence of the adoption of this iin- 
provement will be, that instead of importing, as 
we did last year, upwards of 117,000 tons of bar 
and rolled iron, besides various other prepara- 
tions, estimated in the treasury report at about 
five millions of dollars, we shall not onty have an 
abundant supply for all the domestic demand, but 
become exporters to other countrics, [reu, to 
this State, and to the nation at large, especial!y 
When viewed in connexion with our coal mines, 
is more precious than the gems of Golconda, or 
the gold and silver of Peru and Mexico ; and the 
time is pot distant when our anthracite coal will 
be successtully applied to smelting iron, and fur- 
nishing an inexhaustible supply of fuel in lieu of 
charcoal, We feel the deepest interest in dissem- 
inating these important facts, convinced that a| 
right use of the discovery by our own capitalists 
engaged in that braneh, will render Pennsylvania | 
the seat of the most productive and gainful indus- | 
try ever enjoyed by any country.—.Vational Ga- 
zette. 


Tar Turnip t'ty.—While at Mr Barney’s up- 
per farm, he showed us a patch of Ruta Baga, 
which he had rescued from the ravages of the fly 
by the use of fish oi!. His mode of applying it 
was this: The oi] being placed in a vessel, he | 
dipped a rag ito it, and sprinkled it over all the 
plants. He had previously tried sifting lime over 
them without effeet, as was evinced by the many 
rents in the first leaves ; the aroma of the oil be- 
ing repulsive to the delicate sense of smell of) 
these little mischief doers, they instinctively leave | 
the plants as the oil is cast upon them, Another | 


| Palmer. 
They are paid 80 cents a day, and board not in-| 
)ed by the appearance of the weevil in the wheat. 


ily upon its etliceacy. 
>: = 7 
\that covers the disorder, and probe out every 


lerevice into which it has extended itself. remov- | 


the rough leafed state, when it is beyond the 
reach of harm from this tnseet, 


It is the opinion of Mr Barney, that a gallon of 


oil, judiciously used, will go over an acre of tur- 
nips; but should it take four, the expense should 
be no object with any one desirous of securing a 
crop of turnips ; for if the fly, 
there can be po question that it will also expel 


it will drive off 
grass hoppers, which, of late years, have proved 
equally as destructive to the turnip: plant, as the 
fly itseli—Farm. & Gard. 

WESTERN contractors have 
commenced their labors in a number of places in 
Their laborers are principally Trishmen, 


RarLroapv.— The 


cluded, On one section they pay $2.50 a week 
for board, which leaves them $2.30 a week as 


wages, Atthe latter section mentioned, and near 


Maj. Blanchard’s scythe factory, the rail road is | 


to pass through a hill,by an exeavation to a depth 
of 70 or 80 feet.— Hemp, Gaz. 


Crops.—So far as we have ascertained, the crop 
of grass is light; in some places very light. Rye 
is mostly harvested, and also comes in’ light,— 


The corn crop looks well. We noticed 


smaller kind of corn is planted; perbaps the Ca- | 


nada 
injurious practice of billing corn, 
culiarly detrimental in these dry and elevated 
lands.— Id. 


corn. 


ft must be pe- 


In order to kill the eggs of insects which may 
be in the soil—the larve, or the insects them- 
selves Which may do mischiei—it has been found 
an excellent plan to drench the bed to be planted, 
with sealding hot water. A friend informed us 
that a neighbor of his has for a number of years, 
been in the habit of boxing up his beds snugly 
with a board, sunk on each side a few inches and 
projecting above it a few inches pour- 
ing boiling water all over it. Ly this manage- 
ment he has never been troubled with grubs,— 
This year he neglected so doing, and his garden 
has been assailed with inseet marauders and near- 
ly destroyed, For small plats of 
inode may do well, but it would be 
to boil a large one.—Maine Par. 


, and then 


ground, this 





Foor Ror mm Suree.—Mr Editor: The pres- 
ent is the time to cure this destructive disorder 
and if any of your readers are disposed to prevent 
its ravages among their own or their neighbors’ 
sheep, they shall be instructed as to the modus 
operandi, without money or price, 
hundreds, and can assure the public they may re- 


l’irst pare all the hoof away 


ing with a kniie, as far as practicable, the diseas- 
ed part, being careful, however, not to make the 


foot bleed. ‘Then apply the composition, prepar- 


/ed as follows, to wit: half pound of powder, half 


pound of burnt alum finely powdered, one gill oil 


| vitrel, and three gills of soft water ; mix the whole 
| together, and use it immediately, on the sore and 


well feet. This compound forms a thick paste 
that adheres closely, and it is sure to do the busi- 
ness for that skeletonizing disorder, Many rem- 


good is effected by the use of it—it acts asa pow- | edies, patent and common, have been before the 


erful manure, and pushes the plant rapidly into | public ; but, during thirteen years experience 


, 


hand a much 


| The extent of the injury is vot yet known. 


| insect is killed 


that a} 


Many of the farmers adhere to the | 


no small job | 


4 


I have cured | 


I never found a sure and perfect remedy but the 
above, Ifany gentleman has doubts, he can have 
them removed, by inquiring of the Hinesburgh 
And ifany ROC 


cines and dear-bought remedies, is disposed to 


wool-growers, ‘ker of patent medi- 
slight this gratis offering, let him remove his scru- 


ples by sending mea 5 dollar note—rag curren- 
ey—and try the remedy, for [am anxious that 
all should © believe,” 
ed.” Samueu HH, Tacerr, 


Hinesburgh, July 21, 1837, 


and have their sheep “sav- 


| [ Burlington Free Press. 


The crops are said to be good in Massachusetts, 


wheat will be raised 


In Maine, there is much alarm caus- 


larger crop ot 
than usual, 


Ma- 
ny fields of wheat have been saved heretofore in 
Massachusetts, Vermont and elsewhere, by strew- 
ing on slacked lime when the wheat is in bloom, 
isprinkling the lime when the dew is on, so that 
ithe wheat heads will catel it, whereby the young 
as soou as hatched, ‘The egg is 
, deposited by a fly which is seen only a fw days 
inthe year. We hope the ravages of this inseet 
may not be feared ,— Kennebec 
Journal. 


80 general as is 


Sr. Jonns-wort.—M. Paine advises us, that he 
has fully 
j plant, by cutting and burning the plants, thus de- 
| stroying the seed, and then dressing the grounds 
i with a good coat of plaster. The effect of this 
} mode of treatment, was, that where there wasbut 
obtained a heavy crop, and 
}there was scarcely a stock of the St. Johns-wort 

to be seen. He advises sowing plaster early.— 
| Cultivator. 


succeeded in’ destroying this noxious 


little grass before, he 





Goop Farmine.—Mr Reybold, an enterprising 
and highly intelligent farmer of the State of Del- 
aware, sewed, on the 17th of March last, some 
spring wheat, that he obtained from Rome, New 
| York, from which he expects to reap from twen- 
tyfive to thirty the acre, ‘The Dela- 
; Ware State Journal says that the same gentleman 
| had, in 1835, one bundred bushels of corn to the 
acre, and that he has at present, fields which pro- 
mise even a greater yield. With such lands, no 
an should even dare to whisper a word about 
hard times,—Ball, mer, 


bushels to 


Tne Harvest.—The Beaver (Pa.) Argus states 
ithat the cutting of grain has commenced in that 
| vicinity, and that the crop will be abundant, pro- 
bably more than last year, ‘There are more acres 
to cut, and more grain to the acre, ‘The mead. 
ows have produced admirably. ‘The Columbia 
County (Pa.) Register remarks that bay in large 
quantities, has been housed in good condition, 
‘The rye will be above a common average crop.— 
|W. Y. Post. 


A premium of $100 has been offered by a gen- 
tleman of Boston, for the invention of some ma- 
‘chine to be used by borse power or hand power, 
which will immediately remove snow trom the 
\side-walks. The machine must be exhibited at 
the Mechanic’s Association in Boston in Septem- 
ber next. 


| Beaver root steeped will cure the piles, 
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tye. —This very valusble kind of grain may be rais- | 


ed on almost any soil; fitthose which are light, sandy, 
and not rich ensugh to produce wheat, are, generally 
speaking, best fitted for rye. It was observed by Sir 
John Sinclair, that this species of grein is not somuch 


cultivated in Scotland, as it ought to be, (for weighty 


crops of it might be raised on soils of the inost porour | 


and arid nature, and upon alinost pure sand along the 
sea-shore;) and the winter sort, withou’ which, the 
people living on the coasts of the Baltic could searcely 
be subsisted, is almost unknown. A correspondent in- 
forms me that he had 35 bushels of rye per English 
acre, on land that would not have produced 20 bushels 


of oats. Indeed, oats sown along side of the rye, upon 


the same field, and on land as nearly as could be jadged | 


of the same quality, were scarcely worth the expense 
of reaping. On moorish land, rye has been found a 
more certain crop than oats. Mr George Culley re- 
marks that rye, like oats, will answer in crude soils, 
without lime or calcareous manures, which renders that 
crop peculiarly calculated for waste lands, when first 
brought into cultivation "’ 

Lands which will produce tolerable crops of wheat, 
had better be cultivated for the purpose of raising wheat 
than rye. And, according to English writers, the use 
of jime for manure, will often so far change the nature 
of a poor soil, proper for rye only, that wheat may be 
raised in its stead. Mr Marshall, an English writer, in 
his Rural Economy of Yorkshire, observes that “ before 
the use of lime was prevalent, much rye was grown in 
the light lands upon the margin of the Vale, and in the 
Moorlands, scarcely any other crops than rye and oats 
were attempted. Now, rye is principally confined to 
the Moorland-dales; and even there, the alteration of 
soils by lime, has been such that wheat has become the 
more prevalent crop, 

“ Nevertheless, on light sandy soils, rye is generally 
more profitable than wheat—and the bread which is 
made by a mixture of the two grains, is here esteemed 
more wholesome to people in general, than that which 
is made from wheat alone.’ 

In ‘he Memoirs of the New York Board of Agricul- 
dure, v ol. i. page 82, it js observed that rye should be 
avwod the last week in August, of the first we>k in 
September, at the rate of about 36 quarts to an acres 
some say 48 quarts. But if it is not sowed at that time, 
it ought to be delayed until late in November, so that it 
may not come up until spriog. A. Worthington had a 
good crop which he sowed in a January snow storm.— 
Rye raised on upland, makes much better flour than 
that which is raised on damp land.” 

Rye may be sown in autumn, to great advantage, for 
fodder for cattle and sheep, particularly the latter, in 
the spring. Ewes and lambs will derive much benefit 
from it, at a time when little or no other green food can 
be procured. When it is intended for this purpose, it 
should not only be sowed early in autumn, but should 
be sowed thicker than when it is intended,to stand for 
a crop of seed. Some say that it may well be mowed 
for hay, two or three Umes in the course of the sum- 
‘mer, and this piece of husbandry has been recommended 
for farmers, whose lands are mostly dry and unsuitable 
for grass. 

The quantity of seed to be sown on an acre, should 
vary according to the soil, the time of sowing, and the 
purpose for which it is intended. If it be sowed in the 


latter part of August, or beginning of September, and is 

intended to remain for a seed crop, the quantity should 
| vary from 32 to 48 quarts, aceording to tne goodness of 
| the seil. Later sowing requires more seed, and in some 
|eases two bushels to an acre, will not be too great a 
quantity. Bannister’s Husbandry states that “ when 
this grain is sown for sheep-feed, it is proper to allow 
three bushels to the acre, for where the blade, haulin or 
stalks form the primary object, a much larger propor- 
‘tion of seed is requisite, than when the crop is meart 


| for harvesting.” 


| MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


Saturday, Aug. 12, 1837. 
Pears.—By Mr Breed of Charlestown,—Juneating, 
By Mr Vose, President of the So- 
By Mr Richards,— Madeleine, July 


| July or Sugar top. 

| ciety, —Madeleine. 

Lor Sugar top. 

| Apples —By Mr Vose,—Shropshirevine, very beanti- 
ful, early Harvest. By Mr Breed of chars 


By Mr Richards,—early Harvest, ear- 


early Harvest. 

ly Bough, Williams’ Favorite, Red Juneating, Curtis’ 
‘early stripe. By Col. E. W. Stone of Jamaica Plain,— 
{ 


| early Harvest, and a variety of Russet. 


| Plums.—By Mr Samuel Phipps of Dorchester—a va- 
riety of Plum for a name. 

Apricots.—By Mr Richards,— Brussels Apricot. By 
Mrs E. H. Jones, No. 14 Friend street,—Moorpark, al- 
so, specimens of some other fruits. 

Peaches.—By Mr Breed of Charlestown, from his glass 
houses, very large and beautiful specimens of the Royal 
| George and Magdalen Peaches. 

Raspberries.—By Mr Mason, from the Charlestown 
Vineyard,—Mason’s Seedling Grape Raspberry, very 
large, productive and excellent. This Raspberry com- 
pares well with the Barnet and Williams double bear- 
ing, which are the finest, largest, and most productive 
kinds which have yet come to our knowledge, produc- 
ing crops for a succession of times. Mr Mason, how- 
ever, asserts that it is even superior to these. 

For the Committee. 


WM. KENRICK, Chairman. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


Hail gorgeous queen of latest summer ! 

Thy majestic form displays all 

That lovely is in Nature's varied tints ; 

Extend thy powers, and raise our fond desires, 

Until thou art first of all the blooming train in Flo- 
ra’s courts, 

And we delighted, banquet on thy charms. 


Our friends have this day given us an earnest that 
the Danuta shall be our queen for the residue of the 
season. We would therefore say, to the cultivators of 
this lovely flower, that it would give us pleasure to re- 
ceive specimens of all their varieties, at our rooms ev- 





| ery Saturday morning. 

| By the Hon. E, Vose, President of the Society,— 
| Dahlias: var., Royal Adelaide, Granta, Dennissii, Ja- 
ison, T'yso’s Matilda, Douglass’ Glory, 

By Col. M. P. Wilder, of Dorchester,—Dablias ; var. 
Conqueror of Europe, Royal Adelaide, Napoleon, Jones’ 
Sulphurea Elegans, Lavinia, Sir Henry Fletcher, Wid- 
jnall’s Apollo, Bride of Abydos, Countess Liverpool, 
| Gaines’ Harlequin, Douglass’ Glory, Red Rover, Queen 
| Elizabeth, Village Maid, Venus, Desdemona, Criterion, 
| Paragon, Westland’s Marquis, Hermione. 

} From Dr J.C. Howard, Woodland, Brookline,—by 
| his gardener, Mr M, lrish,—Dahlias: var, Denniss’ 


| Beauty, Prince George of Cumberland, Countess of 
| Liverpool, Barrett's Susannah, (fine), Sinith’s fine Pur- 
| ple, Lutia Purparea, Brown’s Ophelia, Queen of Wer- 
temburg Queen of yellows, Globe, Beauty of Cleveland, 
Royal William, Foster's Incomparable, Belladonia, Lord 
| Granville, Fringed White, and Alba Purpurea. Also, 
| a fine bouquet of cut flowers. 

| By the Messrs Hovey & Co.—Dahlias: var., Gem, 
| (Royal Adelaide,) Widnall’s Paris, Hermione, Well’s 
| Paragon, Camellia flowered white, Elpherstonea pur- 
| ple perfection, Lilac Perfection, Rising Sun, Niobe, 
Queen of Dahlias. 

From the Messrs Winships, Brighton—Campanula, 
Alba minor, do. pleno, Clemantes Flamula, do. Virtuil- 
lala, do. Campanuniflora, Verbena Oblicea, Lupinus 
Poly phyllus, Delphinium, new double var. 

By Mrs. R. Johnson, Chariestown—Duahlias, Carna- 
tions, Hollyhocks, &ce. 

From Mr 8. Sweetser, Cambridgeport—Dahlias : var. 
Duke of Bedford, Napoleon, Constamia perfection, Love- 


ly’s Earl Grey, Beauty of Salem, Douglass's Glory, and 
a variety of other flowers. 

By Messrs Joseph Breck & Co.—A variety of Dah- 
lias and other cut flowers. 

By Mr D Marphy—a Bouquet, containing Dahilias, 
&c , among which we noticed a good specimen of Ne- 
gro Boy. 

From Mr Thomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard— 
| Dahlias: var, Dennissii, Queen of the Yellows, Mag- 
net, Transcendent, Village Maid, Picta, Granta, Coun- 
tess of Liverpool, King of the Whites, Tyso’s Matilda, 
Picta Formosissima, Springfield Rival, and Globe. Yel- 
low Noisette Roses, Carnations, Erica multiflora, and a 
splendid Bouquet. 

The specimens of the Dallias, as a whole, were very 
good. Some few appeared to us as very superior ; we 
shall therefore notice these more particularly, viz: Row- 
al Adelaide, by Mr Vose, (fine ;) Conqueror of Europe, 
and Sir Henry Fletcher, by Col, Wilder, (extra fine ;) 
Alba purpurea, and Barrett’s Susannah, by Dr J. C. 
Howard ; Dutchess of Buccleugh, by Mr 8. R. John- 
son; Napoleon, by 8. Sweetser; and Granta, by Mr 
T. Mason, (all fine ;) Hermione, by Messrs Hovey & 
Co. sustained its reputation. 

“To Helen’s bed the gods alone assign 
Hermoine v extend the regal line ’ 
For the Committee. 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 





Faneuis Hart Vecerasre Marker.— Wednesday, 
August 16, 1537.—Peas and String Beans 20 ets. a peck ; 
Shell beans 10 cents a quart; Broad Windsor Beans 20 
cents do ; Cucumbers 6 1-4 cts. a dozen; Squashes 124 
cents a dozen; Green Corn 124 cts. a dozen ; Toma- 
toes 25 do ; Cabbages 37 1-2 to 50 cents do.; Beets, 
Carrots, &c., 6 cents a bunch; Cauliflowers 12 1-2 to 
25 cts. a head; Celery 6 cts. a root; Potatoes 50 cents 
a bushel, 

Fruit.—Apples and Pears 50 cents a peck ; Peaches 
$2 to $6 a dozen; Apricots 50 cents a dozen; Berries 
of various sorts from 8 to 12 1-2 cents a quart; Melons 
12 1-2 to 25 cents cach ; Grapes 75 cts. to $1,00 per Ib. 





Icy We have seen some beautiful samples of sewing 
silk, manufactured at Northampton, which, for fineness, 
evenness and strength, may challenge a comparison, 
with the best imported from Italy. Not only its tex- 
ture is all that could be desired, but the color, a shining 
black, is very excelient. We are happy to find by such 
specimens, the apparent practicability of adding Silk to 





the other valuable staples of New England, 
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BOYS AS FARMERS OR MECHANICS. 


The Government of the Boy's Asylum and Farm School, 
at Thompsona’s isiand, have several good boys, at from 10 to 
1k vears old, for Woouw situations are wanted in the country, 
with far ners or mechames, to be mdented ull they are twen- 
tyone years of age. : 

“4 certificate trom the Selectmen and Clergyiman of the 
town, recoin vending the appreantin the most estistactory 
inanuer wi.l be req ured, Appleation im persou or by tad, 
to either of the subseribers, will receive early netice. 
Moses Grant, No. 9, Unmon Street. 
Ed vard 3. Rand, No, '6, Court St. 
Henry B. Rogers, 25, Joy Piace, 

[rBy the Actof Incorporation, Boys cannot be indented 
out of Massaebusetts. 
Boston, May 10, 1337. 


4k 
MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. 

Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Patiening all kinds of 
Poultry, Cows, Swine, aad other Domestic Animals, Seco id 
American trom the sixth London Edition, Adapted to the 
Soil, Clunate and Culiure of the United States. ty Thom- 
as G. Fessenden, Editor of the N. EB. Farmer, New Amert- 
can Gardener, Complete Farmer, c. Bh 

Tais book, pablisued by Joseph Bree k Co. Boston, and 
G. C. Thorburn, New York, 1s for sale at the respeenuve 
establisments of those Gentlemen. The first edition ot this 
useful book had a rapid sale, and met with a favorable re- 
It bas been carefully revised, and new and original 

relative to its topies have been dilig nihy sought 
irivus parts of the ‘Treatise. 


cepuion, 
lnformaty 
and juserted in ¥ 
March 15, 1 
LINSEED OIL MEAL. 
REDUCED, 








Vd, 


PRICE 
This article has met with a ready sale the past winter, and 
received a decided p.eferenece with many practical Farmers 
tu tins viciiity, 
Forthe ensuing season the price will be reduced to 
‘Ty wentylive dojlars per ton, at the miil,or Twentyseven 
dollars per ton in Boston. ; 
Apply at No. .O Commercial Wharf, Bostoa,or in Mep- 
ford, at the mill. GEV. L. STEARNS & CO. 
Medtorad, Aynil 26, 1837, 
PUMPS. PUMPS. 
A splendid article just received at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. ‘This PUMP 
ison the rotary principal and answers the purpose as a suc- 
tion and force pump, water may be forced to almos any dis 
tance and in case of fire can be used as an engine, the mos 
perfect article of the kind ever invented. 
Aug, 16, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK AND CO. 


BRiIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 


Just published and for sale, the 7th edition of this valuable 
and poputar work, price $1. For sale at the New England 
Secd Store, St North Market Sureet, up stairs, April 26. 





A CARD. 


J.R.Newecer would inform his patrons and the public, 
that he has disposed of aH his imterest in the Agricultural 
Warehouse, to Joseph Breck & Co. In taking leave of a 
business he has so long conducted, he desires to express his 
gratitude to his customers and friends, for their liberal patron- 
age. As he retires from an employment, which has been so 
connected with Agriculture, he hopes that, by the improve- 
ment and inventions of many valuable implements he has con- 
tributed, in po small degree, to the advancement and prosper- 
ity of the agricultural ‘nterests of our country. 

Boston, August 15, 1837. i 








ACARD. 

The Subscribers hereby give notice that they have purchas- 
ed of J. R. Newell, Esq., his extensive stock of Agricultural 
Implements and Tools, which, with the additions about to be 
made, will make the assortment the most complete in the 
country. The Establishments heretofore known as the Agri- 
cultural Warehouse and New England Seed Store, are now 
united; and we trust will continue to fori one of the most in- 
teresting places of resort to all who are directly or indirectly, 
interested iv agriculture. Strangers are invited to eall and 
examine the establishment. We shall be happy to receive for 
deposit and examination, or for sale, any new and valuable 
invention of implements or tools of any description. 

Catalogues of the above Implements and Seeds are delive 
ered gratis at the establishment 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, August 16, 1837. 





A PLACE IN THE COUNTRY WANTED 
For a smart, active Girl, 11 years of age, ina small family, 
where her services would be useful. All her clothing would 

be furnished. Enquire at the New England Seed Store. 


July 26. 3t 





THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported tor the New England Parmer, 


Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors | 


of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 


Northerly exposure, week ending August 12, 


Avucust, 1837. | 7A.M. | 12,M.15,P.M.| Wind 
Suoday, 6 54 78 70 S$. E. 
Monday, 7 54 | 70 | 68 Ss. 
Tuesday, & 68 84 | 7 3. €. 
Wednesday, 9 | 7 | ea | 22 | 8. E. 
Thursday, 10 | 68 76 | 68 | S. E. 
Friday, 11 54 68 60 a. 
Saturday, 12 | 54 66 | 60 | E. 








INOCULATING ORANGE TREES, LAYING OUT 
GARDENS, &e. 

EDWARD SAYERS, Gardener, begs leave to inform the 
citizens of Boston and its vicinity, that he intends to remain 
for a short time in Boston, and would devote his time to the 
above business, to those who may be inclined to employ him. 

FFP All orders lefi at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, will be punctually 
attended to. July 26. 

LOU DON’S ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Loudon’s Garden- 
ing, 1,270 pages, with over a thousand neatly executed en- 
gravings, new edition, 

Loudon’s Agriculture, containing 1,378 pages, with nume- 
rous engravings, neatly done on wood,—new edition. Also, 
a second hand copy of Loudon’s Gardening, old edition, which 
will be sold cheap. July 12. 





$1000 WANTED. 

Wanted to borrow for the term of 2 or 3 years or more, as 
may best suit the convenience of the lender, the sum of S3000, 
for which interest’ will be paid semi-annually, and for which 
ample security is offered on Real Estate, consisting of House 
and Lands in the highest state ef cultivation, delightfully situ- 
ated within six milee of the city, and worth ten times the 
amount which is now wanted. 3_? Inquire of Messrs Jos. 
Breck & Co. No. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston. 


June 20. tf 


Patent Lamp Apparatus for Heating Water, 
Cooking, &c. 

This appacatus has been found very useful in smo! fam- 
ilies, and for such persons as may wish to prepare tea or 
coffee-drink, cook oysters, &c., 1 their own apartments wi bh 
out the trouble of a wood or coal fie. tis very convenient 
in public houses, coflee-houses, and other places where it is 
wished to keep any hot liquid constantly on hand. Besides 
answering all the purposes of what is called the nurse lamp it 
may be made to boil trom one pint to a gallou of water, by a 
method, which in many eases will be found the most econom- 
ical and expeditious, which can! e devised. 

This apparatus has been much used and highly reeom- 
nended in writing by all, or neariy all the druggists in Bos- 
ton, whose certificates of approbation may be seen at the 
office of the New England karmer No. 52 North Market 
Street, where the apparatus is for sale. It may also he 
bought of William Spade, No. 26 Union Street. Handbills 
or pamphiets wil always he with the apparatus, 
when sold, co.tainmg anexplanation of its principles and 
particular directions tor its use, &e, 


June 4 


delivered 


STRAW CUTTER. 

Just received a good supply of Greene’s Patent Straw 
Cutter, one of the most perleet: machiues for cutting fodder 
whieh has ever been introduced for the purpose, for sale at 
the Agricultural Warehouse No 51 and 52 North Market 
Street. JOSEPH BRECK AND CO. 

Aug. 16, 1837. 


HOP BAGS. 
Second hand GUNNY BAGS, suitable for Hop Bags, for 
sale by GEO, L. STEARNS & Co. 
No. 10, Commercial Wharf. 
June 27. epistf 
TURNIP SEED. 
RUTA BAGA and ENGLISH TURNIP SEED, for sale 
at the Seed Store, by JOS. BRECK & Co, 


GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNNY BAGS, 
Suitable for Hop Bagging, for sale by JAMES PRATT, 
July 5. No. 7, Commercial! Whf. 
TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 

Terrible Tractoration and other Poems. 
4th Ed-tion. 
Apri, 19, 


By Dr Caustic 
For sale at the New England Seed Store. 

















PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
CORRECTED WITH GPeAT CARB, WEEKLY 
‘ ) FROM ' 
PPLES, | bi 
| barre] - ai 
SPANS, white, bushel | 37 1 49 
BEEF. mess, . joorrel loo » wu 
No. ¢. 2. () 
prime, . : ; ‘ ,** Gi} 9 00 
DerSWax, (Ameri ae -. 5 pound | 6 29 
CHEESE, new milk, . ; ee 2 13 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, : = o4 (ry 
, southern, geese, } id i) 50 
eax, American, : » oa | gh 
Fisn, Cod, : ; }quintall 237) 310 
Foun, Genese e, 5 » Cash , barrel 9 LO 9 25 
Baltimore, Howard street, | sai | 
Baltimore, whart, | = 
Alexandria, . ; . | “ { 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel 
' ‘ ’ ! 
— ern flat yellow - | 1 i 112 
white, : ‘ a ee 14, 106 
Rye, nort ern, “ . | - } | 05 | 
Barley, , ‘ ‘ | « / 300 110 
Oats, northern, . (prime) ”“ 75 78 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 18 00 
oe a pressed, . ~ P z Ss I9¢o 2000 
ON} . ranon ) f 
; £ 32 bs 
Hops, Ist quality ' ’ pound 7 
rd af | 6 
2d quality ’ , Fe ae | 4 o 
Lankwy, Boston, Ist sort, , ‘. tf 9 | 10 
sovlcern, Ist sort, =. ‘ ars e | a] 
LEATHER, Philace plia city tannage, = | 94) 30 
do country ae i ») 26 
Baltimore city do, ss j a; | 28 
da. dry hide ” | “s 
New York red, tight, ee" 2] 22 
Boston do. slaughter, : oT 23 
do. light, ” 4 21 
Lime, best sort, é ° : ; cask | - 9D 
Mackeret, No J. new, , . barrel | 95) 1000 
PuASTER Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. cask | 9 om 2 25 
Pork, Mass. inspect extia clear, . barrel | 25 5) 26 50 
«| — . . “ oT rn 
= tas other States : : 24 =| <5 50 
: ‘ss, . . . . , | 
snes Se F , bushel] 2-5| 300 
Ler Oe ws 
Py ° “ » 
Hemp, ° . ‘ be , +1 
; 4 ‘ 2 Hy 2 ia 
Red Clover, northere pound | 15 
Southern Clover, ° e s6 14! 14 
Sitk Cocoons, (Americas ! 9 13! 
Si NS, (. ican). ‘ uushel| 2 =: 400 
PaALLow, tried, A ; - Ib. a 1 
‘TEAZLES, Ist sost, . . : pr. M. | . 
Wool, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 
American, full blood, washed, ‘ 
do. 3-dths do. 66 
de, 1-2 do, “a | 
do. 1-4 and common “6 
a ( Pulled superfine, ‘ “ | 
ie J Ist Lambs, ° ° se 
= = 4 ad do, . “ 
R = od do, P = “ 
PROVISION MARKET. 


KETAIL PRICES. 


Iloms, northern, ° . pound 12; 12 
southern, and western, , « 10; i2 
Pork, whole hogs, . | - 
PouLrky, . ° 50 125 
Burren,(tub) . , , « | 17! 98 
lump : . = | @r 
Eaas, ° . ‘ dozen} 26 
PeTaToRs, new ° bushbe!| 50 
CiperR, barrel | 








BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, Aug. 14, 1837. 
Reported tur the New England Farmer. 
At Market 270 Beef Cattle, 210 Swine 
20 Cows and Calves. , 
Prices —Beef Caitle.—About last week's prices were 
obtained for a like quality, and we quote to correspond 
viz: First quality $6 75, a 8750. Second quality $6 
25, a $675. Third quality ®5 00, a $6 00 
Cows and Calves.—jSales were made at 
$30, S32, and $40 
Sheep.—Sales were effected ata little better prices ;— 
lots were taken, $1 25, $1 50, $1 60, $1 84, 2 00 
2 37, and 3 00. : 
Swine. —A lot of selectsd old barrows, at 8 34: two 
jots of shoats to peddle, at 8 cts for Sows, and 9 for 
a at retail 10 and11 forsmall and 9 and 10 fu 
arge. 


2800 Sheep, 





123, $25, 
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(Frem the Lady's Book.) 
THE SEASON OF FLOWERS. 


BY MRS HARRISON SMITH. 


Glad Earth a verdant altar rears, 

Where spring and al] her train appears ; 
Her balmy airs—her sunny hours— 

Her freshening dews—her od’rous flowers ; 
Thence, fragrant exhalations rise, 

Like holy incense, to the skies. 


The early birds in choral lay, 

sy love attuned, their homage pay, 
Soft winds harmoniously unite 
To breathe forth accents of delight; 
While streamlets bursting winter's chain, 
Seek their far way, o'er mead and plain, 
Murmuring, as they glide along, 

A cheerful and melodious song. 


Shall things material thus proclaim 
The wise Creator's gracious aim ; 
And man be mute—nor fervent raise 
His voice in gratitude and praise ? 
Oh, shall not human bosoms swell, 
With raptures, language cannot tell ; 
In sympathetic ardor glow, 

With all above, and all below, 

And in this gladsome seasun vie, 
With water, air and earth and sky ? 


Say, shall not intelleetual powers 

A purer incense watt, than flowers ? 
And pour forth tones of holier love 
Than warbling song-ters of the grove ? 
Shall lowing herds and bleating floeks, 
Echoes from the hills and rocks, 
Fiowing streams and gushing fountains, 
Winds among the woods and mountains, 
Make music of a sweeter kind, 

Than the rich melodies of mind ? 


Forbid it every nobler power 

That constitutes the immortal dower, 
Which to mortals has been given 

For highest purposes, by heaven. 

Let ardent souls, on wing sublime, 
Soar far beyond the*bounds of time, 
With universal nature join 

In hymning govdness so divine, 
Leaving created things behind, 

To adore the uncreated mind ! 








e 





ANOTHER WONDER. 


Startling as the following facts may appear, the 





reader may rely on their perfect authenticity : 
The farm of Airdre, parish of Kirkbeau, which 
contains almost every variety of soil, including a 


section of the giant Criffel, has been for some | 


time in the natural possession of the proprietor, 
R. A. Oswald, Esq., of Auchineruive, Since a 
former tenant emigrated, Airdre has been skilful- 
ly managed by our friend, Mr M’Craken, who, 
among other bestial, has a favorite female slow 
hound, which was gifted by Mr Murry of Brough- 
ton, to the late Richard Oswald, Esq. of Cavens. 
The present, as the reader knows, bas been a 
most disastrous lambing season, and, although 
Kirkbeau is a mild coast parish, even there the 


loss of stock has been very great. For a number 


lof weeks the careful shepherds have been as much ing, dividing, subdividing and mapping out ¢ the 


exposed as his Majesty’s mail guards, when the 
country is blockaded, feeding weak ewes, picking 
j}up deserted lambs, which they earry to their mas- 
ters’ or to their own houses, where they are nur- 
sed as carefully as orphan children, who are rear- 
led from necessity on the pan and spoon, ‘The 
| slow hound noticed what was going forward, and, 
though fou.teen months bave elapsed, siuee she 
suckled pups, strange to say, milk returned to her 
‘in such quantities, that she has already been the 
means of succoring and saving more than sixty 
wooly nurslings, that might otherwise have per- 
ished. Night and day she may be seen lying on 
sheep skins before the kitchen fire, with half a 
|} dozen lambs around her, distinguishing the weak 
\from such as are somewhat stronger, and devo- 





‘ting to them the most assiduous attention. Re- | 


| peatedly when some of the invalids have got a 
little round, they have been re-conveyed to the 


ly as often the bitch, when left free, has not only 
sought outand distinguished her former nurslings, 
but carried them home again with the greatest 
care, although the distance is not more than a 
mile. After the servants have retired to rest, Mr 
AM’Craken, while reading in the parlor, sometimes 
lifts his candle, and visits the kitchen, to see how 
his woolly family, with their hairy nurse, are get- 
ting along, ‘The lambs, when they see the light, 
are painfully affeeted, bleat piteously, and run 
about the floor ; but their guardian soon puts ev- 
erything to rights, by poking them gently with 
her nose, back to their former position, — Al- 
though a more remarkable circumstance, has rare- 
ly, if ever, fallen under our notice, and although 
some may affect incredulity, there are lots of wit- 
nesses, Whose testimony proves it to be true to the 
letter.—Dum/fries Cou. 





Miss Martineau.—The London Times, 


in an 
America,” has the following, among other pointed 
remarks :-— 


“ Miss Martineau, forsooth, is a very great suge, 
and seems to have been far more intent on com- 


the life and country of their American neighbors, 
The ;arade of what is called philosophy, in this 
book, is indeed one of the most preposterous and 
burlesque exhibitions that we have met with. 
«= . # e 2 

“Amidst the ruins of Balbee and of Antioch, 
Voluey was not so magisterial and doginatical, as 
this lady in the streets of New York and New 
Orleans, She doubts nothing, she decides upon 
everything. She explains how everything occur- 
red, and announces how everything must happen. 
With vo learning—as we suspect with very limi- 
j ted readings—with no experience of human na- 
‘ture, derived either from books or men, armed 





jonly with the absurd notions of an arbitrary 
ne of verbiage, which she styles philosophy, 
}and which appears to be a crude mixture of Ben- 
wrseagees political economy, and sans culotte mo- 
rality, she hurries over the vast regions of the U. 
States, in half the time that Velney spent in Da- 
mascus and Aleppo, analyzing, resolving, defin- 





hill side, with the view of mothering them; near- | 


able critique upon Miss Martineau’s “ Society in | 


municating to her English her own impracticable | 
schemes for what she esteems the amelioration of | —" 
her species, and the emancipation of her sex, to | 
favoring them with a lively and accurate idea of } 


»morals’ of Atmerica, to adopt ber own favorite 
Jargon, not as they appear to her or any other 
chance speculator, but as they ouglit to figure ac- 
/cording to the principles which she imbibed be- 
| fore her visit, and the crude meditation of which 
}probably amused her outward voyage. There is 
something infinitely ludicrous in the vanity and 
presumption with which this lady squares the cir- 
icle of Ameriean morals, and discovers the longi- 
tude of the impending civilization of a new world. 
® * * * 


* 


“The consequence of this dogmatical arrogance 
\is merely this:—throughout Miss Martineau’s 3 
cumberous volumes, lier facts and her inferences 
invariably contradict each other. But this is uot 
surprising, for she found her faets on her arrival, 
sand she brought her inferences with her ready 
jmade, We do not doubt the accuracy of her 
| fucts, for they always tell against her conclusions ; 
we doubt not, therefore, she may be depended 
| upon.” 





A late French writer says, that in Great Brit- 
ain, the animal power is eleven times greater than 
ithe manual power, whilst in France itis only four 
times greater; henee, Freneh laborers receive 
from animals, only one third of the labor yielded 
them in Britain. Great Britain, consumes three 
| times as much meat, mitk and cheese, as France. 
The number of horses is ingeniously calculated 
for the following countries :—In Great Britain, 
100; in Switzerland, 140; in Prussia, 953; in 
(Sweden, 145; in Hanover, 194; and in Franee, 
~9 





What would a fine lady say to see such a meal 
as the following, laid before her at six o’clock in 
the morning? It is a tavern bill from a landlord 
in the good city of Chester : 

“ Breakfast and provisions for Sir Godfrey Wal- 
ton, the good lady Walton, and their fair daugh- 
ter Gabriel ; three pounds of saved salmon, two 
pounds of boiled mutton and onions, three slices 
of pork, six red herrings, six pounds of leavened 
bread, one choppin of meat, five choppins of 
| Strong beer.” —Manners and Customs of the 15th 
| Century. 





} 
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